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Lore! Tonypandy 


S DOOK say Weicome not Decause its contents make easy or comfort NOG 
; non Says j ~ 7 r j te 
ling. Ma | nere are Narsn ana comiortabie. But if we my nNcern tf hiiadren this Dook 
pr q j if S ex S 


have called it ‘Children in Danger’ because | believe that so many of these sta 


olc 


tistics are shouting danger 
! and clear Children should not be the stuff of statistics. Theirs should be a life secure in the warmth of 


1g family, not exposed to the agony of 


a 
parental break up, the futility of criminal pursuits or the sadness of 
sption into care. Not 


Ne Of those cruel facts is justifiable in an ideal society, and if we are not striving for an 
a1 Society then these figures indict us for our complacency 
4 exists to provide care and support for many of the children and young families enumerated here. ‘Children 
anger IS an appeal for you to join us in striving to reduce the figures and, in time, eradicate the dangers. No 
se has to grow up angry or unhappy. But if we remain uncommitted to building. just and caring communities, 
ole and loving families, |'m afraid the forces of division and destruction will increasingly rule by default 
isé keep this booklet and refer to it in the course of your work or conversations. And please help NCH by 


ifiNG OUF CONCern and supporting our work in whatever way you can. You can write to me at our Headquarters 
ress 


torge Tonypandy 
H Chairman) 


Ghildren ane Parents 


Population UK (fhousands) 
1975 1980 19% 


Males 27 357 27 405 275 
Females 28 858 28 910 29 0: 
Total 56 215 56 314 566 
Source: OPCS, GRO & RG(NI/) 1986 


Number of children in UK (thousands) 


1975 1980 1 
Males under 18 8 167 TPIS 6 me 
Females under 18 8 021 7 131 6 


Total 16 188 14 646 13 5€ 
Source: OPCS, GRO & RG(NI) 1986 


Estimated regional population 0-18 years (thousands) 


0 to 9 years 10 to 18 year 

1985 1991 1985 198 

North 381 396 455 36 

Yorkshire and Humberside 605 644 739 6 

East Midlands 484 515 585 fe 
West Midlands 654 691 795 

East Anglia 241 246 290 i 

South East 2079 2 260 2 454 2 08 

South West 513 547 651 54 


North West 806 
Total England 
Wales 347 369 419 
Scctland 636 665 795 
Northern Ireland 
Total UK 

The population projections show a steady decrease in the number of children aged under 16 until 1988. The numb 
will then increase until 2001 

Source: OPCS & GRO 
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Total live births (thousands) 2 


1975 1980 198 
England and Wales 603.5 656.2 656. 
Scotland 67.9 68.9 66] 
Great Britain 671.4 7251 723; 


Source: OPCS, GRO RG. 1986 q 


There were 723 200 live births in Great Britain in 1985. This is an increase of 14 per cent compared with the trough | 
in the birthrate in 1977. The average age of mothers at childbirth has increased steadily since the mid 1970's, if 


1985 it was 27 years. This reflects the increased birthrate to women aged 25 to 34 years : 
Source: OPCS 2 


ween 1981 and 1985 the numbers of marriages each year has fluctuated between 352 and 340 thousand. 
jwing No consistent trend. Marriages between batchelors and spinsters accounted for just over 6 out of 10 
riages in 1986. The number of widows or widowers remarrying accounted for 1 in 30. In 1 in8 marriages 


1 partners were previously divorced. 


77 ae 
mbers marrying aged under 20 in Great Britain (thousands) 


1975 1980 1985 
ales 94.6 72.4 41.9 
) rate of marriage for those aged under 20 has fallen by a quarter between 1982 and 1985. 
rrce: OPCS, GRO 1986 


aS 
sriages 1984 by region 


Total marriages Percentage marriages Remarriage as 

(thousands) under 20 percentage of total 

Male Female Male Female 

ath 245 6 19 23 23 
«shire and Humberside 34.6 7 21 27 26 
th-West 44.5 6 17 26 25 
't Midlands CVS, 5 21 27 27 
st Midlands 35.3 6 21 25 24 
| Anglia 13.7 4 21 29 28 
#th-East (Not London) (ae 4 16 30 28 
ter London 48.7 4 13 25 22 
“th West 32.2 4 18 30 28 
res 19.2 21 25 24 
itland 36.3 19 za 19 


AIN|NI|® 


| UK 395.8 
ace: Regional Trends 1986 


ener Ireland 10.4 19 9 8 
ee —,._—_—_——_c—‘“rF oa 
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Bre was an 11 per cent increase in compared with the previous year. Much of this is 
sbutable to a change in divorce legislation allowing couples to petition for divorce after one year of marriage 
ree: OPCS 1986 


inber of couples divorcing 

mrce decrees absolute (thousands) 1975 1980 1984 1985 
piand and Wales 121 148 145 160 
Btland 8 11 12 13 
ethern Ireland 0.4 0.9 2 2 
}1/ UK 129 160 158 175 
F median length of marriage ending in divorce was just under 9 years in 1985 compared with just over 10 years 
84 In 1985 younger wives formed a greater proportion of all those divorcing than in the previous year 

8ce: Social Trends 1987. OPCS & Annual Report Scotland 1985 


centage divorces where one or both partners previously divorced 
1976 1980 1985 
| 116 15.7 23.0 


ree: Social Trends 1987 
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Children and Parents continued 


1975 1980 49% 
England and Wales 1454 163 155 
Great Britain N/A 174 167 


In 1985, 55 per cent of divorcing couples had children under 16 


The age pattern of children of divorcing couples became younger in 1985. The numbers Of cnilarer Jer 5 increased 
by 14 per cent between 1984 and 1985 
One in five children is likely to see their parents aivorce before the a 16 

1 under 16, 23 had two children under 16 


In 1985 of every 100 couples divorcing In England and Wales: 24 had one chilc 
8 had three or more children under 16 

Source: Marriage and divorce statistics OPCS 1984 & Annual Report, Scotland 

The National Council of One-Parent Families estimate that over 114 million children live with divorced, separated 


single or widowed parents 


1980 1983 19) 


USA Size 5.04 4 
Germany (FDR) 2.68 2.97 3.{ 
Sweden 2.39 2.47 vs 
Netherlands 1.82 2.27 25 
England and Wales 2.97 2.95 3.0 


* Calculated using data available (unpublished) 
Source: Demographic Year Book UN 1984. (Published 1986) 


TP eee SS ae ; ait ay 5a 
rent tf i eee Oe eee ey an Se : i nie. 
1g families with 1 dependent shildren there has been an increase during the 70's and 80's in the 
mrtion headed by a lone parent. This proportion has increased from 8 per cent of all families with dependent 
ren in 1972 to 14 per cent in 1985. Most of this increase was accounted for by increasing numbers of 

i@S headed by single and divorced lone mothers. 


parent families with dependent children in Great Britain (thousands) 


1971 1984 

e Mother 90 180 
w 120 120 
‘ced Mother 120 370 
irated Mother 170 175 
Father 70 95 

570 940 


ce: OPCS 1986 
NCIPF estimate that there were 960 000 Ione parents in 1985. 


lies with dependent children headed by lone parent by area 1981 
As percentage and proportion of all families 
with dependent children 


Percentage Proportion 
est London borough 32.4 iinis 
ondon boroughs 19.1 1in5 
ropolitan districts 1S 1 in6 

Met counties 12.6 1in8 
land 14.0 1 Ale 
S 131 Legs 
ut Britain 144 1 in 7 


ece: OPCS 1981 Census 


sastimated that in 1984 11/4 million children in Great Britain were being brought up in lone-parent families. 89 
bent of these families had children being brought up by their mother. Over half the single-parent families 

» a result of marital breakdown. 

ce: OPCS 1986 


of household 


Percentage 
ple with dependent children 45 
pple with no children or with non-dependent children 32 
» parent with dependent or non-dependent children 9 
person on! “ 


er 
Brce: OPCS 1986 


Children and Poverty — 


What is poverty? i 
There is no agreed definition of poverty in this country. It can mean children do not get sufficient food. A more 


generous definition would mean that they were deprived of presents at birthdays and Christmas 


Supplementary Benefit is a means-tested payment which is meant as a safety net to provide for families who 
have no breadwinner or where the breadwinner has been unemployed for a time and hence gets no 
unemployment benefit, and during short term sickness 

Many studies, eg research studies by B Abel Smith, P Townsend, D Piachand etc, have demonstrated that the 
level of benefit paid is insufficient to provide for the normal day-to-day needs of a family with dependent children 
over a lengthy period. Supplementary Benefit provides an unemployed family of two adults and two young 
children, (inclusive of child benefit, exclusive of housing benefit) with £68.60p per week (until July 1987) 

In this book the income set at Supplementary Benefit level is taken as ‘the poverty line’ 


Income levels — Growing numbers of children in poverty 

Between 1971 and 1982 the proportion of families with dependent children who are in the lowest income 
grouping (bottom fifth) has increased from 22 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Source: Social Trends 1986. 


Estimated cost of keeping a child compared with Supplementary Benefit rates 


Child age Supplementary Benefit as a 
percentage of estimated 
cost of child 
(modern minimum) ’ 
2 88 J 
5 17 
8 64 4 
11 90 
14/15 50 


Source: CPAG Poverty Research Series No.9 1981 


Children andlow pay ie Ce. oa a ee. ae 
DHSS low income figures 
1979 198 
Number of families at Supplementary Benefit level 600 000 1,050 00 
75 per cent increas} 
Numbers in families with children 2,000 000 3,600 00 
at Supplementary Benefit level 80 per cent increas 


Source: DHSS 1986 


A family of two adults and two children in 1987 require a gross wage of £116.90 (rates change in July 1987) to bE 
left with the same spending power as the equivalent family in receipt of supplementary benefit. (Tax, National 
Insurance, housing Costs and travel to work deducted) 


One third of Britain's full-time workforce earn below this amount (over 4.7 million excluding overtime) 
Source: Low Pay Unit 1986 


51 per cent of single-parent families cut down their food intake for reasons of money as do 30 per cent of low 
income two-parent families, compared with 7 per cent of average income two parent groups. 
Source: ‘Caring for the Family’ 1985 Dr Hilary Graham 


‘The cost of a healthy diet is 35 per cent more than the average spent on food by people with low incomes. Wit 
increasing levels of debt for people on low incomes food expenditure is one of the few flexible budgets. The | 


8 


st competitive food marketing is geared to car owners and people with credit facilities.’ 
ufee: London Food Commission 1986 


» Nationa! Child Development study concluded that poor school performance in children from lone-parent 
milies is a consequence of low income rather than lone parenthood. 
ice: National Children’s Bureau 


mnily Income Supplement (FIS) 
ilies earning a low income can be ‘topped up’ by a supplement — FIS. The figure for two adults and two 
‘idren (under 11) below which they can recieve FIS is a gross wage of £110.25p per week. (Until April 1987). 


mber of children in families in receipt of FIS 

j=re were 417 000 dependent children in families receiving FIS at March 1985. In Wales the number of families 
«eiving FIS has doubled in four years. (4900 in 1980 and 11 900 in 1984). 

urce: Hansard 26.6.85 and OPCS 


m eae See 5S ee: Sects 
oportion of children in all families (two parents) where chief wa 
untr Percentage 
2at Britain 10.7 
mince 3.4 
ermany Pees 
stralia 8 
oA 5.8 
urce: D Piachaud New Society 13.6.86 


ge earner is unemployed. 


sildren in households with unemployed heads in Great Britain 


Duration of unemployment Number of children under 16 
Less than 1 year 600 000 

1 year or more 750 000 

2 years or more 500 000 

3 years or more 350 000 

Total 1,400 000 


purce: Hansard 9.12. 86 


employment rates 1985 


Unemployment rate Rate of unemployment 

(percentage) married men (aged 25-49) 

(percentage) 

13.3 8.4 

gance 10.2 2.9 
al 1441 1.3 
sigiur 15.8 5.0 
9.2 3.5 


berman 
»urce: Employment Gazette March 1986 


5 all regions of the UK around half the registered unemployed men were in the age range 20 to 39. This age 
Oup of men includes the majority of fathers with dependent children. Divorce rates for unemployed men are 

| $PfOportionally high. The chances of being unemployed increase with the numbers of dependent children in 
@ household. 

9 Matter how long they have been unemployed, claimants are not eligible for the higher long-term rates of 
ipplementary benefit. If they were, a family of two adults and two children would find their weekly benefit rise 


Children and Poverty continued 


by £12.25 per week or 23 per cent of their total income 


Percentage of workforce unemployed by region 


1980 1985 
North 10.4 18.¢ 
Yorkshire and Humberside "ee 151 
North West 8.5 16.3 
East Midlands 61 12.7 
West Midlands 7.3 et 
South West 6.4 12.6 
East Anglia a3 10.7 
South East 42 role 
Wales 9.4 16.9 
Scotland 91 15.6 
Northern Ireland 12.8 21.0 
ot = <= [Cl 


“Excludes men aged 60 plus who are not required to sign on 
Source: Regional Trends 1986 


The proportion of people who have been out of work for over 6 months, 1 year and 2 years is increasing for all 
age groups. 
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Children anc Housing 


ho lives where — comparison of owner occupied to local authority rented accommodation 1984 


ercentages) 
All households Man, woman, two Lone-parent family 
children 
Blic rented 35 23 65 
er-occupied 60 75 31 
ined or buying) 
jivate rented 3 1 2 


murce: Family Expenditure Survey 1984 


musing starts (‘housands) 


Public sector Private sector 
79 84 148 
82 57 145 
34 43 162 


urce: DOE 


ation of local authority houses 
<cept in Greater London, where the proportion was only 37 per cent in 1983/84, around two thirds or more of 
al authority lettings to new tenants were to households on ordinary waiting lists. Comparatively high 
soportions of lettings in Greater London went to homeless households (36 per cent). 
urce: Regional Trends 1986 


idren and homelessness 
Great Britain in 1985, 62 per cent of homeless households who were considered to be in priority need by local 
ithorities had dependent children, 74 per cent if pregnant women are included. 


1981 1983 1985 
Lin ders of families homeless 81 000 89 000 109 000 
amb er of families with one or more dependent children 53 000 55 000 68 000 


puree: Social Trends 1987 


homelessness 


iG 1985. Shelter estimated 7000 cases of youth homelessness were recorded by a variety of local studies. /f 
; $@ rates of homelessness were found all over Britain then this would suggest a figure of 80 000 cases of 
p ) homelessness. The accuracy of this projected figure cannot be tested but it gives some indication of the 
> ale of the youth homelessness problem in Britain today. 
J local authorities or voluntary organisations have carried out surveys of the problem, their conclusions are 
i ate that most homeless young people are local to the area in which they become homeless. 
wurce: Shelter 


} to board and lodging allowances 
pany single people have to seek board and lodgings in commercial hostels or bed and breakfast hotels. For 
| . people under twenty-six, new regulations mean they can claim board and lodging payments for a 
4 Period only. They must either obtain employment within this time limit (average four weeks but some areas 
2 two Of eight weeks) or move on. There are a few exemptions to this rule, such as young people just leaving 
cé of a local authority. However, they will still have to find lodgings within reduced ceiling price limits 
» DHSS 
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Children and Housing continued 


Homeless families (England). Comparison of last quarter of 1984 and 1985 (/housands)* 


1984 1985 Percentag 

increas 

Homeless households accepted 20.4 23.6 1 
Households in temporary accommodation 11.8 42 2 
Households in bed and breakfast 3.3 43 3 
Households in hostels 40 46 12 
Households in short-life housing 45 5.4 2X 


These upward trends were repeated in al/ regions of England. The proportion of homeless households placed in 
temporary accommodation increased and the greatest increase was in the use of bed and breakfast 
accommodation 


*This does not include returns from several London boroughs and some metropolitan areas 
Source: DOE 
It is estimated that London boroughs have spent more than £26 million a year housing homeless families in bed 


and breakfast, in 1986 
Source: Shelter 1986 


Reasons for homelessness 
Two out of five families were homeless because relatives were no longer able to house them 
One in eight families were homeless because of mortgage default or rent arrears 


One in five families were homeless because of marital dispute 
Source: Social Trends 1986 


Children and Health 


cidents in the home* 


me (years) Males Females 
Number _ Percentage Number _ Percentage 

3 16 000 14.5 12 000 10.9 
5 300 4.9 4 000 3.6 

14 4 000 3:6 3 400 34 


e2(centage of total accidents reported to a sample of twenty hospitals. Total sample number 110 000. 

pe majority of accidents incurred by children in the home are from falling, being struck by an object or person, 
d from accidental poisoning and ingestion. 

»urce: HASS Department of Trade and Industry 1985 


pmment 

@ home is not necessarily a haven of safety, and this is particularly true for the socially disadvantaged. 
amped conditions, poor amenities, tension and tiredness means that socially disadvantaged children are far 
ore likely to suffer accidents. The under 5s are particularly vulnerable to hazards in and around the home. 


ild road deaths* 


75 624 
79 591 
84 521 


ese include pedestrians, cyclists, and vehicle occupants. A child is defined as under 15 years. 

all pedestrian casualties on the roads of Britain, one third happen to children between the ages of 5 to 14, 
»d males have 40 per cent more accidents than females. In the 5 to 9 year age bracket, boys are involved in 
0 per cent more pedestrian accidents than girls. It appears boys are more likely to place themselves at risk 
en Negotiating the road 

ource: ROSPA 1985 


by region in UK 1984 
»gional differences in perinatal mortality in 1984 ranged from 8.9 in East Anglia to 12.3 in the West Midlands 
»f 1000 births. 

murce: Regional Trends 1986 


»=rinatal mortality by social class 1984 


social class Rate per thousand 

| 101 
tofessional hal 
stermediate 7.9 
<illed non-manual 8.2 
«illed manual 9.8 
»mi-skilled 11.6 


a ————oOOEEEEeEESEeEeEeeSESeS<‘CS—w P _ 
1Skilled 141 


Social class using father’s occupation and employment status as recorded on the child's death certificate 
murce: OPCS 1986 


anmark (i Ital 

ance 91 Luxemburg 11.3 
erman 10.3 Netherlands 8.4 
reece 146 United Kingdom 10.2 


jouree: Regional Trends 1986 


Children and Health continued 


Perinatal mortality in England and Wales by mother’s country of birth 1984 (se/ected) 


Mother’s country of birth Rate per thousane 
All 10: 
United Kingdom 9° 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand 6( 
India 13.4 
Bangladesh 14: 
West Indies 13.1 
Pakistan 16 ¢ 


Source: OPCS 1986 


Comment 
Perinatal mortality rates are one indication of the effectiveness of ante-natal care. Surveys have consistent 
shown that certain ethnic minorities have a poor take-up of services 


Number of babies born with selected conditions and rates per 10 000 total births by mother’s age 1984 


Age of mother All ages Under 20 30 to 4{ 

Rate Rate Rate 
Anencephalus 89 1.4 13 2.4 18 ‘3 
Spina Bifida 378 5.9 44 8.0 67 5.4 
Talipes (club foot) 2 136 33.4 236 43.0 368 29 £ 


Source: OPCS 1985 


Comment 

Women under 20, compared with the age group 30 to 34 years, have a higher incidence of risk factors leading 
to handicapped babies. This is due to poor diet, poor income and inadequate hous ng. They are also more likely 
to smoke All these factors are associated with a low take up of ante-nata! care 


Total expenditure on health care as a percentage of gross domestic product 1983 


America 10.8 West Germany 8.2 
Sweden 96 Canada 8.2 (1982 
France 9.3 Italy 72 
Netherlands 88 Britain 6.4 


Source: OECD 1986 
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Children and Drugs 


sew narcotic drug addicts notified to the Home Office by age and sex UK 


cge at first 1974 1979 1984 
atification in year 


4 Male Female Male Female Male Female 
pider 21 223 58 124 82 867 339 
murce: Home Office 1985 


=rsons found guilty of or cautioned for drugs offences 


1974 1979 1984 

rider 17 $95 214 707 

murce: Home Office 1985 

3fe are No comprehensive statistics on drug misuse among young people. Some reports have 

p-ggested that up to 40 per cent of under 16s have tried drugs, although a more likely estimate is 10 to 15 per 
nt. Cannabis is the most widely used illegal drug. Before reaching their twentieth birthday 1 in 10 British 
enagers have tried cannabis. 

=urce: Inst. for the Study of Drug Dependence 1985 


985 the number of under 16s convicted ot ‘drunkenness was 1113. A report by the Institute of Alcohol Studies 
Iws that convictions for drunkenness for that age group now exceeds the 30 to 60 age group by 8 per cent, 


J that people under 21 now account for 1 in 4 of all convictions of drunkenness compared with 1 in 12 in 1955. 


IHSS study among nearly 5000 youngsters aged between 13 and 17 showed that about one third of boys and 
quarter of girls said they had been ‘very drunk’ at least once in the previous year. 29 per cent of 13-year-olds 


1 drunk at least once a week, rising to 52 per cent by the age of 15. One in ten of the 13-year-olds said 
sey had committed acts of vandalism or attracted police attention after drinking too much. 
source: DHSS 1986 


smc eee ee ss ee 
i Nationwide survey of smoking among 9000 secondary school chi 
sey smoked. This number increased with age and it was found there was a strong relationship between smoking 
thaviour and whether their parents smoked. 
1 per cent of regular smokers thought they would be regular smokers after school, and 70 per cent believed in 
. } Beneficial psychological effects. 30 per cent thought smoking was harmful only to those who smoked a lot. 
source: OPCS 1986 
i § Children are particularly at risk from passive exposure to cigarette smoke. In a survey of 1119 five-year- 
| in 1972, respiratory infections were found in 45 per cent of children from homes where one or both of the 
7 were smokers, compared with 34 per cent from non-smoking parents. 


@: The Risks of Passive Smoking — R Shepherd 1982 


7 


'S ‘born to women who smoke are on average up to a half pound lighter than those born to non-smokers 
Cigarettes a woman smokes, the greater the chance of having a premature baby 
Tobacco — James Wilkinson 1986 


ie 


ea a 
8afly One in four fourth-year schoo! children questioned in a survey o ils, said they had sniffed glue or 


2 other forms of solvent. 

fe More likely than boys to try out solvent substances. There was a 7 per cent increase In the numbers 
ig they had tried some form of solvent substance compared with a similar survey the previous year 

2 Ge: National Campaign against Solvent Abuse 1986 


Children and Education 


Education and day care of children under 5 UK 


Public sector schools 198: 
Nursery schools all day 19 001 
part day 77 OO 
Primary schools all day 319 001 
part day 221 001 
Non-maintained schools all day 20 O0t 
part day 15 00( 
Special schools all day 4 00( 
part day 2 006 
As a percentage of all children aged 3 or. 4 : 46. 


Source: Social Trends 1987 


Maintained or registered day care places 1985 


Maintained day nurseries and playgroups 39 006 
Registered nurseries and playgroups 496 006 
Registered child minders 144 00C 
a — << 


Source: Social Trends 1987 
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School Leavers omen, ag Sis ae 
Educational and economic activities of 16-year-olds, (percentages and thousands) 


Great Britain 1975/76 1982/83 1983/84 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls . Jota 
Total (thousands) 428 406 834 467 443 909 461 438 89¢ 
In full-time education Percentages Percentages Percentage: 
School 28 28 28 30 34 32 29 32 3 
Further education 11 15 13 13 20 17 11 18 14 
In employment (outside YTS) 
With part-time day study 19 6 12 10 4 7 8 4 4 
Other (1) see below 32 43 39 10 12 11 10 13 1 
On YTS/YOP ~ = - 20 18 19 28 22 23 
Unemployed (2) see below 10 8 9 16 13 14 14 11 1 


1. Includes in 1975/76 the unregistered unemployed and those who were neither employed nor seeking work 
(eg because of domestic responsibilities) and from 1982/83 those who are seeking work but not claiming 
benefit and those who are neither employed nor seeking work 


2. Registered unemployed in 1975/76 and claimant unemployed from 1982/83. (These are DES estimates.) 
Source: Social Trends 1986 


The Youth Opportunities Scheme (YOP) started in 1978/79. About 4 per cent of 16-year-olds were involved in the 
scheme. By 1983/84 this had risen to 25 per cent of 16-year-olds who were on the replacement program to YOP 
the Youth Training Scheme YTS. (This offers two years training to 16-year-olds and one year to 17-year-olds). 


In 1984 (year ending) less than a fifth of 16-year-olds had jobs outside YTS. This is 33 per cent of the 1976 figure 
yet the proportion in higher education has risen by only 4 per cent since then 
Source: Social Trends 1986 


sip ti 


nd differences of school leavers - GCE ‘O’ levels 


ed er differences in passes in particular subjects in 1970/71 and 1983/84 have remained broadly similar. 
$ Consistently have better passes than boys in English, biology and French. Boys fare better at maths, 


sic¢s and chemistry. The least popular subject for girls is physics, for boys biology. For both sexes, the most 
sUlar subject is English. 


wee: Social Trends 1987 


meals 

ween 1979 and 1980 there was a sharp fall from 62 to 48 per cent in the proportion of pupils at public sector 
dls taking school meals. (The figure in 1984 was 50 per cent). Since April 1980 responsibility for the 
. vision of schoo! meals passed from central government to local education authorities, with each adopting its 
7) policy regarding the provision of meals. Many local authorities restrict school meals to those children whose 
sents receive SB and FIS. Charges for school meals vary from 35p (ILEA) to the highest level of 95p (October 
). About 11 million pupils claimed free meals in 1983/84 in England, about two thirds of those entitled to such 
vision. 

> percentage of those taking free meals in 1984 varied regionally from 10.9 per cent in East Anglia to 28 per 
\tin Northern Ireland, with a national figure of 18 per cent. 

tee: Social Trends, Regional Trends and DES 1986 


wernment expenditure on education 
1 are considerable regional variations between type of local authority spending, and between primary and 
ary schoo! expenditure as expressed in £’s per pupil. For example, expenditure on teaching in primary 

»O0ls was £644 by London authorities and £508 in the non-Metropolitan counties. Within secondary schools 
“fage figures were £952 and £728 per pupil respectively. There are similar differences in expenditure on books 
© equipment. Within primary schools the figure is £34 per pupil within London and £23 in the non-Metropolitan 

7 and within secondary schools £62 and £40 respectively. 

ce: Social Trends 1987 
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sending as compared with the EEC (selected 

Tce age of gross domestic product 1982 

. 5.7 

Ti m 6.2 
Ze : BS Te 

rman 51 (1981) 
nark 7.4 (1981) 
5.8 


surtee: Eurostat 1986 


ure within the school system per inhabitant aged 5 to 24 years (European Currency Unil) 
1 478 

giui 1 756 
ANC 1 811 ' 
rman) 1577 (1981) 
-nmark 2 461 (1981) 
ive 1 108 
urée: Eurostat 1986 


Children and Education continued 
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Pre-school establishments — EEC comparisons 
Although Britain is a member of the EEC, the under-fives are not as well provided for as many of their Europear 


counterparts 

The proportion of three-year-olds attending pre-school establishments in Belgium is 90 per cent, in France 80 
per cent, in England and Wales 10 per cent, and in Scotland 11 per cent r 

By the age of four years the proportion for Belgium is 97 per cent, in France 97 per cent, in England and Wales 
50 per cent and in Scotland 35 per cent 

Source: Pichault C, Commission of the European Communities 1984 


Local authority expenditure and education provision in England 

In a report on the effect of Local Authority expenditure policies on education provision in England, Her Majesty’: 
Inspectors state that unsatisfactory and unsuitable accommodation was the resource most frequent y identified 
as adversely affecting teaching in primary schools. They also noted the inadequate provision of books. the lack 
of sufficient equipment, inappropriate furniture and poor quality and unsuitable school-produced teaching 
materials. These findings were duplicated at the secondary level and in special schools 

As a consequence of this, parents were called upon to contribute financia y, particularly in the hardest hit 
primary schools. In the 777 primary schools visited, contributions ranged from £70 to almost £9500. These 


provided and enhanced a wide variety of teaching resources and activities 
Source: Report by Her Majesty's Inspectors on education provision in England. DES 1986 


Children in Trouble 


- age of criminal responsibility is 10 years (England and Wales) and 8 years (Scotland). There are differences 
»@ legal and judical systems of England/Wales, Scotland and Northern lreland 


- term juvenile is not used after the seventeenth birthday (England and Wales) or the sixteenth birthday 
tland) 


nees (England and Wales) 
/ numbers of juveniles proceeded against in 1985 declined ‘to 94 000, one-tenth lower than 1984 and 
se-quarters of the average for the years 1977 to 1981. However the population of 10 to 17-year-olds also fell by 
‘ 11 per cent between 1980 and 1985 to 4,925 000. 
| peak age for male offences is now 15 years and for females 14 years. 
285, 30 per cent of all indictable offences (for which the person was found guilty or cautioned) were 
mitted by juveniles, 20 per cent by the 14 to 17 age group and 10 per cent by the 10 to 13 age group. The 30 
scent of offences for which the 10 to 17 age group were responsible included 37 per cent of the total offences 
eft and handling stolen goods, 38 per cent of burglary and 35 per cent of offences of criminal damage, but 
20 per cent of crimes of violence against the person. 
=s of juvenile offending varied in 1985. For males (14 to 17 years) it was at least 20 per cent higher than the 
‘land and Wales average in: Cleveland, Durham, Northumbria, Greater Manchester, West Yorkshire, Gwent, 
st Midlands, Nottinghamshire, Humberside and South Yorkshire. Most of these areas also had a higher rate of 
wn offending for females. 
rrce: Criminal Statistics 1985 


£ 


cautioned all offences (thousands) 
s 1980 1984 1985 
roS 10-13 37.5 39.2 40.5 
| = 14-17 431 54.6 61.8 
ales 10-13 11.8 11.0 13.0 
. 14-17 12.0 14.8 19.2 


~rce: Criminal Statistics 1985 


variations in cautionin 


'@ is wide variation as to whether young male offenders will be dealt with by a formal caution or by the court. 
ce forces vary as to the practice of use of cautioning and prosecution. 

Male juveniles dealt with in 1985 (indictable offences) the cautioning rate varied from 50 to 85 per cent. The 
rage for England and Wales in 1985 was 60 per cent, up from 55 per cent the previous year. 

feases in the cautioning rate for this age group were at least 10 per cent higher than the previous year In 
veland, Cumbria, Derbyshire, Hertfordshire, Warwickshire and North Wales. 

Norset and Essex the cautioning rate fell. 

vrce: Criminal Statistics 1985 


. phen eS ae 
1980 1984 1985 
10-13 201 12.7 10.6 
14-17 95.7 72.8 651 
ales 10-13 oD 14 0.9 
14-17 10.0 6.6 6.0 


6@: Criminal Statistics 1985 


Children in Trouble continued 
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Sentencing trends and variations 


Between 1982 and 1985 there has been no decrease in the proportionate use of immediate custody for juvenile 


offenders (indictable offences, all courts). 


For males aged 14 to 17 years over this period, the proportion sentenced to immediate Custody has risen from 
91 per cent to 111 per cent of all sentences for indictable offences in magistrates courts 

For girls aged 15 to 17 years, the proportion sentenced to immediate custody (indictable offences, al! courts), 
rose from 0.7 per cent in 1982 to 2 per cent of total sentences in 1985. In magistrates courts, immediate custody 
was the sentence for 1.8 per cent of the total sentences in 1985 an increase of 100 per cent since 1983 

The use of supervision and care orders has declined overall, but for 14 to 17-year-old males it was 1 per cent 


higher (17 per cent of all disposals) in 1985 than in 1980 


The requirement to participate in supervised activities is increasing as a condition of supervision orders 


Source: Criminal Statistics 1985 


Examples illustrating the variation in the use of custod 


regionall 


Males (14 to 17 years): Custodial sentences as a percentage of total sentences at magistrates courts 


(indictable). 

North 

Durham 5.0 
Eastington 24.2 
Teeside 19.5 
Regional average 14.5 


Yorkshire and Humberside 


York 73 
Keighley 211 
Leeds 14.6 


Regional average 
East Midlands 


Nottingham 17.0 
Northampton 91 
Lincoln City Bid 
Regional average 10.1 
South East 

Barking 23.8 
Colchester 48 
Southampton 10.2 
Regional average 10.5 
Wales 

Merthyr Tydfil 14.4 
Cardiff 8.6 
Swansea 11.4 
Regional average 9.7 


Source: Home Office 1986 


Numbers in custody 
At 30 April 1986 there were 
1200 Detention Centre trainees (short sharp shock) 


South West 

Bristol 7 
Plymouth 20 
Teignbridge 2 
Regional average 8. 
West Midlands 

Sutton Coldfield 17. 
Coventry 10. 
Worcester 8. 
Regional average 12. 
North West 

Wirral 28, 
Manchester 10, 
Rochdale 17 
Regional average 13. 
East Anglia 

Ipswich 4 
Great Yarmouth 18 
Norwich 10 
Regional average 8) 


7800 Youth Custody Trainees in Prison Department establishments in England and Wales 


Source: Home Office Hansard 27 1986 


>) 
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iction rates of those discharged in 1981, percentage reconvicted within a two-year follow- 
of discharge, England and Wales (age on sentence) 


, under 17 Percentage 
m detention centres 
+ Ue. eeaeeeeeeee 


up from 


72 

™ borstal 80 
s 17 to 20 
m detention centres 59 
m borstal 65 

| prison 69 
males, under 17 
™m borstal 60 
males, 17 to 20 

borstal 42 

prison 49 
males are not sent to detention centres). 
wife: Prison Statistics England and Wales 1984 


ung people on remand 

eré than 1,500 boys aged 15 and 16 were remanded in prison last year. Up to 50 per cent of remanded 
smiles do not subsequently get a custodial sentence on conviction. The average time to resolve a juvenile 
»@ is fourteen weeks. This length of imprisonment is equivalent to a five-month sentence. 

fee: Prison Reform Trust 1986 


natives to custod 

ed Intermediate Treatment is one alternative to a custodial sentence. A DHSS-funded five-year evaluation of 
Nediate Treatment is under way. Evaluation so far is encouraging. 

schemes showing most impact are those with effective inter-agency management panels and sound 

ring systems. Demonstrating clearly that local strategies for reducing care and custody can be effective’. 
uae: NACRO on Intermediate Treatment Schemes 1986 


venile here rotors to 8 to 16 age proup: The majority of Eénite offendarart are epreletied by the police and to the 
ler of a local authority children's panel. 

iz the reporter received 25,100 offence referrals, (73 per cent of them came from the police). Of these 39 

- Gent were referred to the children’s hearing. The hearings are concerned with all children who may require 

lasures of care. Included in these measures are supervision requirements which can be either non-residential 


residential. 
OO ————————— Eee 
cision s of hearings ~ supervision requirements made or varied in 1985 for offence referrals. 


= Humber of supervision requirements which favoured supervision in the community over residential supervision 
¥@ in the proportion of over 2.5 to 1 in 1984. 67 per cent of the juveniles resided with their parent or guardian 
hose with residential requirements, 7 per cent resided in a local authority home, 5 per cent in a residential 
passment centre and 15 per cent in a List D School.* 

> total number of children under supervision in 1985 was 71/1000 (population of the age 8 to 16 years). This 
ares with 7.3/1000 in 1979 and 81/1000 in 1981. 


. 
April '86 these are now funded by the local authority (Social Work Depts) and are known as residential 


jablishments. They have education on the premises 
* Statistical Bulletin Social Work Service — Scottish Office 
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_ Children in Care 


In England and Wales, children in the care of the local authority may be either received into care or committed to 
care 

A child is received into care, usually at the request of a parent for one of the reasons specified under Section 2 of 
the Child Care Act 1980. 

Alternatively, a child may be made subject to a care order. A care order is instigated on application to a magistrate’s 
court, by either the local authority, the police or the NSPCC 

The court must be satisfied that certain grounds have been met as laid down in S1(2)(a-f) of the Children and Young 
Persons Act 1969, and that the child is also in need of care and control. 

A parent has the right of appeal against a care order on application to the crown court 


Children in care on 31 March 1984. Reasons for being in care: Er ( ee a 
Children in care: total 72 8 


Under Section 2 of the Child Care Act 1980 


Short-term illness of parent or guardian 2 14 
Long-term illness or incapacity of parent or guardian 251 
Confinement of mother 1€ 
Family homeless (eviction or other cause) 6€ 
Parents dead (no guardian) 6€ 
Abandoned or lost 1 62 
Death of parent, other parent unable to provide care 1 69 
Deserted by parent, other parent unable to provide care (including child illegitimate 

mother unable to provide) 6 07 
Parent or guardian in prison or remanded in custody 73 
Unsatisfactory home conditions 7 9 
Other reasons 774 
Sub-total 30 8g 
On remand or committed for trial or sentence (Section 23) or detained in care 

(Section 29(2) ) under the Children and Young Persons Act 1969 06 
Subject to an interim care order 11% 


Care Order under the Children and Young Persons Act 1969 


Section 1.2.a neglect or ill-treatment etc 15 68 
Section 1.2.b neglect or ill-treatment of another child in household 17g 
Section 1.2.bb member or likely member of household convicted of 

offence against children is 
Section 1.2.c moral danger 9 
Section 1.2.d beyond parental control 2 
Section 1.2.e not receiving efficient full-time education OY 
Section 1.2.f. or 7.7 guilty of an offence 7 
Section 154 in place of supervision order 1 3¢ 
Section 251 or 26.2 transfer of care order 
Sub-total (excluding remand and interim care orders) 327 
Others 2s 
Court Orders under Section 43(1) of the Matrimonial Causes Act 1973 439 


Note: The original reason for coming Into care is shown for children who were received into care under Section 2 of 
the Child Care Act 1980 


| 


2 Poets of children in care England and Wales 
March No of children aged No of children in care* 


No of children in care 
under 18 in the population per 1000 pop. aged 
(thousands) 


under 18 
aa 
=. 
— 


13 093 100 085 7.6 
‘| _— | oe UU ee eee) 
a4 12 148 78 889 6.5 


¢@ Number of children in care includes a small number who were aged 18 or 19. 
wfee: Hansard 16.12.85 


a 
‘ $teep rise in the numbers of children in care between 1974 and 1979, reflects the changing policy by Social 


svices Depts, following the death of Maria Colwell. Since 1979 there is an evident decrease, but the well- 
pli¢ised child deaths in 1985 may result once more in rising numbers of children in care. 


iidren in care by accommodation England and Wales, Percentage 

1978 1983 
/ Sr i Si aS 
(Vith observation and assessment facilities 4.9 4.4 
(ith education on the premises. 6.0 4.0 
thers 212 16.0 
»-total 321 24.5 
Yoluntary homes and hostels 3.9 2.4 
Parent, guardian, relative/friend 18.7 18.4 
Dther accommodation (1) 10.8 10.4 
al 100.0 100.0 
néludes lodgings, residential employment, and boarding and special schools, homes and hostels for the 
vandicapped not already included as community homes or voluntary homes. 
/t@e: DHSS 1984 
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s60tland, children who may be in need of compulsory care, either because they have committed an offence or 
pauise they may be neglected or abused are first referred to a Reporter. The reporter will decide whether it is 
fOpriate for a child to be referred to a children's hearing panel. 

) Pane! consists of three lay members, one of whom must be a woman. The child's case is presented 

Mally in private, and is non-adversarial. It is the panel's role to make a decision on the appropriate course of 
}9N for the welfare of the child. 


r of children in care . = 
*f@ Were 13 783 children in care or under supervision in Scotland at the end of March 1984. This was an 
G6nt decrease from the March 1983 figure of 15 529. The rate of children in care per 1000 population aged 0 
7 Years also decreased from 11.8 in 1983 to 10.7 in 1984 
"68: Scottish Education Dept — Apri! 1986 
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Children in Care continued 


Children in care or under supervision by accommodation Scotland, 31 March 1984 


Community Percentage Residential Percenta 

At home 41 Local authority home 
Relatives/friends 9 Voluntary home 
Foster parents 22 List D school 
Others 3 Others 

Total Ths) Total : 


Source: Scottish Education Dept — 1986 
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Adoption cepa See 
Number of adoptions, 1984 England and Wale 

Age of children at adoption Male Fema 
Under 6 months 389 y 
6-8 months 466 4: 


9-11 months 124 ¢ 
1 year 187 1 
2 years 236 2 


3-4 years 969 <x 
5-9 years 1 331 1 2 
10-14 years 877 ; 
15-17 years 258 2€ 
Total 4 437 42 
Source: OPCS 1986 


Comment 

There were just over 8600 adoptions registered in England and Wales in 1984 compared with 9000 in 1983, a 
aecrease of 4 per cent on the corresponding number in 1983. This fall continues the overall downward trend 
seen over the last decade in the annual number of adoptions 

Source: OPCS 1986 


Trends in Adoption 


There has been a gradual but continued trend towards older ages at adoption. The proportion of all children 
aged under ten has decreased, whereas the proportion of those aged ten or over has increased by almost 60 
per cent between 1974 and 1984 

The majority of children now available for adoption are those with special needs, older children and teenagers, 
black children, sibling groups and children with a mental or physical handicap 

Source: BAAF 1986 


Missing Children 

‘In 1985 869 children aged under 14 years, and 2113 aged between 14 and 17 years, were reported missing in 
Metropolitan Police Area.’ 

Source: Ray Whitney MP Hansard 27.3.86 


Comment 


There are no national figures on missing children. Only eight of fifty-two police areas reporting missing persons 
differentiate between juveniles and adults. Neither does available data reveal how frequently the same individual 
May run away, nor for how long children are missing. NCH urgently recommends that this area of increasing 
public concern be more fully recorded and analysed 


Orfences against children 


rmicide of children 


2 Sex 1980 : 1985 
rier 1 year Male 12 24 

Female WV 8 
ed 1 and under 5 Male 10 16 
| Female 6 16 
ed 5 and under 16 Male 13 24 

Female 14 ibid 


ince: Criminal Statistics 1985 


sandoned children 
» Number of children abandoned under two years of age has increased from 7 in 1975 to 26 in 1985 
ree: Criminal Statistics 1985 


mss indecency with a child 


irce: Criminal Statistics 1985 


est 


ifce: Criminal Statistics 1985 


mxual offences against children 
1 Survey of information of certain offences recorded by eighteen Police forces in England and Wales, 24.9 per 
nt of cases of buggery and indecent assaults on males were on boys up to nine years old, and 36.7 per cent 


boys aged 10 to 15 years 

» incidence of rape for girls under the age of 9 years was 2.4 per cent, and for the ages of 10 to 15 years the 
iré was 18.4 per cent 

) peak years for indecent assault on girls was between the ages of 10 and 15 years (28.2 per cent) 

jtce: Criminal Statistics 1985 
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Children in Danger 


-@ evidence of increases in drug and alcohol abuse among the young, the high crime rate plus their often 
| involvement in sex and its now terrifying possibilities, concern NCH greatly and much work is done in our 
»mires to combat their influence, among young parents as well as teenagers. 
the main concern of this book and our campaign is to highlight the conditions of family and community life 


7s 


Many which make these abuses almost inevitable, until society addresses itself to the deeper evils in our 
tional life. 


it are the main dangers to children in the late 1980s? 


and unemployment 
one and a quarter million children now live in families where the main breadwinner is unemployed. Family 
these families is being put under severe strain and the children often suffer both materially and emotionally. 
@ past year NCH has highlighted the plight of these ‘forgotten’ children and called for a much higher priority 
€ given in providing support services for these families. 


and pover 
1983, 3.6 million parents and children were living in families where the level of income is below the accepted 
(supplementary benefit) line. 
€ figure in 1987 will be much higher. Poverty grinds families down. It makes it very difficult for parents to give 
© ildren the love and stability which they want for them. What effect will this have on family life when these 
ren are themselves parents? 


and homelessness 

yramatic increases in the number of families accepted as homeless by local authorities are highlighted in this 

iment. Many thousands of children are living in squalid bed and breakfast accommodation with nowhere to 
c ‘and no support for their families. What sort of start in life is this giving to those children involved — to their 
nse of security and hope? 


and family breakdown 


vet 160 000 children were involved in divorce in 1985. Many more were involved in family breakdown which did 
ptfesult in divorce. What support do these families receive? Nationwide conciliation services would make a 
iN@amental difference to the level of acrimony and pain on the part of children and their parents. Family courts 


NOUId be introduced as a matter of the highest priority 


and custod 

UK continues to lock up far too many youngsters — with the predictable results that the majority of them 
offend after release. NCH is campaigning for more resources to be transferred from the prison services to 
mr nity provision for young offenders. It is only in this way that the reasons for juvenile offences can be 
nated rather than the symptoms 

= 


dren and education 
ation for adulthood and for parenthood needs to be part of the core curriculum in al! schools With many 
enc. of youngsters facing the prospect of long-term unemployment life skills are even more important. We 


aglect this aspect of education at our peri 


NCH is a voluntary organisation which speaks of the needs to children and families by what it does 

NCH runs 60 Family support centres; 21 Centres and schools for teenagers in trouble; 16 Homes and schools fo 
disabled children; 29 Residential homes and hostels; 16 Phone-in and advice centres; plus fostering and many 
other support services. The majority of the children attending NCH centres are affected by the social conditions 
highlighted in this publication. 

Working closely with local and central government, but raising much of our resources from public donations and 
fund-raising, NCH projects cover every facet of need and danger in the UK today. 


Family support 

The great thrust in development over the last two decades has been in the support of family life in the local 
community. This has varied from the formal structure of centre activity for designated families at risk to the 
informal drop-in service for any parent and child in need. Variations on this include child minder training, day 
fostering, play therapy, family therapy, day groups for physically-handicapped children with their parents, 
‘latchkey’ clubs, creches, playgroups, nursery schools, play buses for isolated estates, and the development of 
respite care for normally home-based mentally-handicapped children 

Another major development has been the setting up of a network of phone-in services in every region, all well 
publicised and many utilised by local radio stations. From this family problem service has come the use of 
self-help groups to bring together those suffering a common problem 

Young offenders 

NCH vigorously opposes the misuse of custody for minors and has identified strongly with Intermediate Treatme 
as a more effective way of arresting the slide into crime of young offenders. This treatment seeks to change the 
attitude of the offender from within by.a process of self-examination. acceptance of responsibility and challenge 
and the acquisiton and use of social skills. |T projects are run in partnership with various local authority 
departments — probation, education and social services, and vary widely in the form of treatment. NCH also 
provides residential care and schooling for that minority of offenders who need it. 


Residential care and handicap 


NCH provides a number of medium size residential centres for children of all ages, usually with an independence 
unit for care leavers. Separate units exist for older children preparing for independence in a phased programme 
of supervised and unsupervised living. 

Residential schools provide special and extended education for children with learning, physical or emotional 
disabilities, with an increasing emphasis on preparing for independence and fulfilment in adult life. NCH 
provides homes for severely mentally-handicapped children, including independence training units for 
adolescents. 

NCH also provides residential care and schooling in Jamaica and advises governments on child care matters in 
Africa and the Eastern Caribbean. 


Other social work 

NCH field social workers, usually project-based, are available to supervise children placed by local authorities in 
NCH care, attend reviews and keep in after-care contact with both child and family. Regional teams take on 
other tasks such as guardian ad litem duties. youth counselling, marriage conciliation and, where invited. access 
arrangement for the children of separated couples 

Another major fieldwork task is the recruitment and support of foster and adoptive parents or, in some regions, 
foster care workers people who are paid a special allowance to take hard-to place children into their homes. 
This is also an area of work where NCH social workers undertake responsibilities with and on behalf of Social 
Services departments 

Other services for young people include a variety of youth counselling at NCH centres or in schools. and an 
MSC-funded workshop training low-achieving school leavers in basic trades 
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ad Office 


sector of Social Work: Tom White 
Highbury Park, London N5 1UK 
01 226 2033 

sector of Advocacy: John F Gray 


mdon and Northern Home Counties 
»ndon north of the Thames, Berks, Bucks, Herts, 
sds, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambs, Northants) 
sector of Social Work Roger Stephens 
phfield, Ambrose Lane, Harpenden, Herts AL5 4BX 
05827 4688 
joeals Director: Chris Kitchin 
05827 67795 


diands 

sest Midlands, Oxfordshire, Warwicks, Hereford and 
»fes, Salop, Staffs, Derbyshire, Notts) 

rector of Social Work: Bob Smart 

»peals Director Garry Thompson 

incess Alice Drive, Chester Road North, 

itton Coldfield, West Midlands B73 6RD 

021 355 4615 


orth-East 
Yorks, W Yorks, S Yorks, Humberside, 
eveland, Durham, Tyne and Wear, Northumbs, Lincs.) 
rector of Social Work: Nigel Harper 
»peals Director: Ken Taylor 
Granby Road, Harrogate, N Yorks HG1 4ST 
|, 0423 524286 


orth-West 

‘Meshire, Greater Manchester, Merseyside, Lancs, 
12 Of Man, Cumbria) 

rector of Social Work: Gerry Urey 

opeals Director Andrew Smith 

}-35 Wilson Patten Street, Warrington, Cheshire 
A4 6PU 

| 0925 35063 


South-East 

(London south of the Thames, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Isle of Wight) 

Director of Social Work: Tony Liddell 

Ashwood, Ashwood Road, Woking, Surrey GU22 7JR 
Tel. 04862 69229 

Appeals Director: Frank Fyson 

The Coach House, Winterpit Lane, Mannings Heath, 
Horsham, West Sussex RH13 6QZ 

Tel. 0403 67633 


South-West 

(Gloucs, Avon, Dorset, Wiltshire, Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall) 

Director of Social Work: Keith Mackenzie 

Appeals Director: David Eggleston 

Holmwood, Channels Hill, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 
BS9 3HY 

Tel. 0272 508886 


Scotland 

Social Work Manager: Zara Ross 

10th Floor, Plaza Tower, East Kilbride G74 1LW 
Tel. 035 52 35925 

Appeals Director: (see North-West) 


Wales 

Director of Social Work: Graham Illingworth 

60 Pen-y-Lan Road, Roath Park, Cardiff CF2 3YT 
Tel. 0222 499917 

Appeals Director: (see South-West) 


Explanatory Information | a 
British Agencies for Adoption and Fostering 


BAAF 
CPAG_~ Child Poverty Action Group 
DHSS _ Department of Health and Social Security 
DES Department of Education and Science 
DOE Department of the Environment 
FIS Family Income Supplement 
GRO General Register Office 
HASS Home Accident Surveillance System 
NACRO __ National Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders 
NCOPF _ Nationa! Council for One-Parent Families 
OECD Organisation of Economic and Cooperative Development 
OPCS Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
RG(NI) Register General (Northern Ireland) 
ROSPA _ Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
SB = Supplementary Benefit 
YOP _Youth Opportunities Programme 


Alcohol Concern 


BAAF 

Child Poverty Action 
Group 

Children’s Legal Centre 
Commission for Racial 
Equality 

Equal Opportunities 
Commission 

Health Education 
Council 

National Children’s 
Bureau 

National Council for 
One-Parent Families 
National Youth Bureau 
Office of Population 
and Surveys 

Standing Conference on 
Drug Abuse 
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_ Useful Addresses _ 


305 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 8QF 
11 Southwark Street, London SE1 1RQ 
1-5 Bath Street, London EC1V 9PY 


20 Compton Terrace, London N1 2UN 
10/12 Allington Street, London SW1E 5EH 


Overseas House, Quay Street, Manchester M3 3HN 
78 New Oxford Street, London WC1 

8 Wakley Street, London EC1V 7QE 

255 Kentish Town Road, London NW5 2LX 


17-23 Albion Street, Leicester LE1 6GB 
St Catherine's House, 10 Kingsway, London WC2B 6JP 


1/4 Hatton Place, Hatton Garden, London EC1N 8NO 


Tel. 01 8 


eS 
33 34 
Tel. 01 407 880 
Tel. 01 253 34¢ 


Tel. 01 359 62% 
Tel. 01 828 704 


Tel. 061 833 924 


Tel. 01 637 188 


Tel. 01 278 944 


Tel. 01 267 136 


Tel: 0533 5547 
Tel. 01 242 026 


Tel. 01 430 234 


wr. oe 


N 


North 

Yorkshire and 
Humberside _North Yorkshire, West Yorkshire, South Yorkshire, Humberside. 

East Midlands _ Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire. 
East Anglia) = Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk. 


South East Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, 
Greater London, Surrey, Kent, Hampshire, West Sussex, East Sussex, Isle of Wight. 


South West —_ Gloucestershire, Avon, Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall. 
West Midlands —_ Shropshire, Staffordshire, West Midlands, Hereford and Worcester, Warwickshire. 
North West Lancashire, Merseyside, Greater Manchester, Cheshire. 


eee oe! 


iny figures are rounded and consequently will not add to totals. 
jures for England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland have been given separately where the periods 
vered, methods of compilation, or systems (eg legal! systems) etc differ. 

re should also be taken in using these statistics, since some samples are small or the methods of compilation 
iy include differences of interpretation, of classification or collection (eg some Criminal Statistics). International 
Mparisons are also problematic, as different countries may define particular areas in different ways (eg day 

re facilities for the under-fives). 
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Accidents 13 
Adoption 24 
Alcohol 75 
Births 4 


Board and lodging 


regulation 77 


Cautioning rates 19 


Children in care 22 
reason for being in care 
in England and 
Wales 22,23 

in Scotland 23 

Day care for 
under-5s 16 
International 
comparisons 18 
Divorce 5,6 

Drugs 15 
Education 16 
Economic activities of 
16-year-olds 16 
Government 
expenditure 17 
International 
comparisons 17 
Local authority 
expenditure 18 
Ethnic differences 


Perinatal mortality 14 


Gender differences 
Accidents 13 
Adoptions 24 
Cautioning 19 
Drugs 15 

Homicide 25 
Offences 19 

O' levels 17 
Reconviction rates 27 
Road deaths 13 
School leavers 16 
Sentencing 20 
Sexual offences 25 


Solvent abuse 15 


Babies’ handicap by 


mother’s age /4 
Health care 
expenditure 14 
Homelessness 1/12 


Household types 7 


Housing 7/7 

Infant and perinatal 
mortality 

Class differences 13 
International 
comparisons 13 
Mother's country of 
birth 14 
International 
comparisons 
Divorce 6 

Education 17 
Expenditure on health 
care 14 

Infant mortality 13 
Pre-school 
establishments 78 
Unemployment 9 


Juvenile Offences 79 


Lone parents 7 
Area differences 7 
Marriages 5 
Offences against 
children 25 
Missing children 24 
Population estimates 
Children 4 

Females 4 
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